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The  Honorable  Mayor  George  Christopher 
City  Hall 

San  Francisco  2,  California 

My  dear  Mayor  Christopher: 

This  is  the  third  and  final  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity;  it  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  summation  of  Commission  activities  during  its  three 
years  of  existence. 

We  believe  that  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Ordi- 
nance, which  we  have  had  the  responsibility  and  privilege 
to  enforce,  has  been  one  of  the  most  significant  ever 
adopted  by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  It 
represented  a  public  recognition  of  the  vital  stake  we 
all  have  in  making  democracy  operate  purposefully. 

Our  proceedings  were  confidential  and,  in  consequence, 
much  that  we  may  have  achieved  passed  by  unremarked.  It 
is  our  belief,  however,  that  these  achievements  represent 
the  opening  of  new  doors  of  opportunity  not  just  to  the 
aggrieved,  who  lodged  their  complaints  with  us,  but  to  the 
many  other  individuals  who  never  approached  us,  but  who 
benefitted  from  the  growing  awareness  in  the  community, 
prompted  by  our  activities,  that  merit  employment  is  not 
only  fair  and  right,  but  good  business  practices  as  well. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  vigilance  of  our  laws 
and  the  concern  of  our  citizens  will  never  relax  until  all 
Americans  are  protected  in  their  right  to  employment  on 
merit  alone--and  with  this  will  come  not  only  justice  for 
the  individual,  but  an  incalculable  increase  in  the  strength 
of  our  nation  as  well. 


Sincerely  yo 


JFB:mad 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  San  Francisco  Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
(CEEO)  began  operations  on  August  12,  1957,  with  the  swearing-in  of  its 
first  group  of  seven  commissioners.  A  landmark,  indeed,  had  been  attained 
in  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  Civil  Rights  in  California.    The  San  Fran- 
cisco Fair  Employment  Practices  Ordinance  that  created  the  Commission 
was  the  first  fair  employment  practices  law  to  be  adopted  in  California.  Its 
adoption  culminated  a  long  and  hard -fought  series  of  campaigns  on  the  part 
of  organizations  and  private  citizens  interested  in  securing  legal  safeguards 
for  merit  employment  practices  in  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco  is  a  city  that  has  always  prided  itself  on  its  reputa- 
tion for  "tolerance".    The  presence  of  diverse  ethnic,  cultural,  religious, 
and  racial  groups  has  always  seemed  to  hold  the  promise  —  however  bright 
or  faltering  at  times  —  that  truly  equal  opportunity  could  be  achieved  for 
all  within  a  harmonious  and  mutually-enriching  whole.    In  contrast  with  the 
areas  where  inter-group  tensions  are  particularly  acute,  San  Francisco's 
circumstances  may  well  appear  favorable.    But  this  advantageous  position 
is  largely  a  matter  of  contrast.    Discrimination  in  San  Francisco  may  be 
less  overt  or  less  rigid  than  in  other  areas,  but  it  exists,  nonetheless; 
and,  for  the  community  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  leaving  well  enough  alone 
would  have  meant  abandoning  those  thousands  of  minority  group  citizens 
who,  when  faced  with  a  concrete  personal  instance  of  discrimination, 
would  find  the  city's  liberal  traditions  scant  consolation. 

Alive  then  to  the  need  of  protecting  the  rights  of  all  her  citizens, 
of  translating  the  city's  reputation  for  tolerance  into  positive  action,  the 
San  Francisco  Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  was  sum- 
moned into  existence.    Its  history  has  been  relatively  brief,  extending 
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only  from  the  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  on  July  10,  1957,  (with  effective 
date  August  9th)  to  September  17,  1960.    The  circumstances  of  the  Com- 
mission's termination  are  a  source,  of  some  sgitisfactiQn,  however,  for  it 
was  the  effective  date  of  the  new  California  Fair  Employment  Practice  . 
Act,  September  18,  1959^  that  ended  the  period  in  which  formal  com- 
plaints could  be  filed  with  the  San  Francisco  Commission  on  Equal  Em-  , 
ployment  Opportunity.    Part  of  the  impetus  behind  the  adoption  of  State 
legislation  in  the  field,  of  equal  employment  rights  for  minorities  was  pro- 
vided by  the  example  set  by  San  Francisco's  CEEO. 

The  population  of  San  Francisco  on  July  1,  1958,  as  estimated  by 
the  State  of  California  Department  of  Finance,  was  791,000^  *  an  increase  . 
of  2  per  cent  over  the  1957  estimate  of  776,  000  and  the  1950  census  figure 
of  775,  357.    Estimated  figures  of  racial  groups  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  1958  are: 


Number  Per  cent 

Total  iv.;,   791,000      ,  100.  0 

White  688,000 87.  6 

Negro  55,200  7.  0 

Chinese  32,000  4.0 

Japanese  7,500  .9 

Other  8,400           "  1.1 


The  white  population  is  composed  largely  of  the  descendants  of 
late  19th  century  and  early  20th  century  immigrants.    Sizable  Irish, 
Italian,  French,  and  German  colonies  that  once  existed  in  distinctive 
neighborhoods  comprise  this  diverse  cultural  heritage  that  is  still  a  part 
of  San  Francisco  life.    With  the  decline  in  immigration  following  the  post- 
World  War  I  restrictive  legislation,  San  Francisco's  ethnic  minorities 
began  gradually  to  be  absorbed  since  there  was  now  an  absence  of  many 

*  Preliminary  1960 -Census  figures  indicated  a  drop  to  729^,180 
in  total  population.    It  appears  likely  that  this  will  mean  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  minority  group  proportions  of  the  city's  population^ 
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new  arrivals.    The  American-born  generations  are  readily  assimilated  by 
the  community,  and  as  they  move  in  increasing  numbers  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  suburbs,  the  incoming  whites  are  largely  native  Americans 
from  all  over  the  United  States.    Concurrent  with  the  growth  of  the  white 
population,  the  Negro  population  in  San  Francisco  has  grown,  from  a 
scant  4,846  in  1940  (.76  per  cent  of  the  population)  to  its  present  esti- 
mated number  of  55,200  (7  per  cent). 

Wartime  industry  was  the  original  attraction  that  brought 
sizable  numbers  of  Negroes  to  San  Francisco     This  influx    as  in  other 
Northern  cities,  has  continued.    The  cessation  of  wartime  industrial  em- 
ployment directed  the  Negro  into  the  general  labor  market     His  con- 
tinued efforts  to  attain  full  integration  in  the  labor  field  on  a  merit  basis 
have  not,  however^  met  with  unqualified  success.    Job  discrimination 
against  the  Negro  in  San  Francisco  may  not  represent  a  pattern  as  old  or 
as  rigid  as  in  communities  where  a  disadvantaged  Negro  population  has 
existed  for  many  generations,  but,  nonetheless    it  has  worked  to  limit 
Negro  employment  to  the  less  desirable  jobs. 

The  Chinese  community  has  grown  with  San  Francisco  through- 
out its  history.    Its  traditional  center  in  Chinatown  has  a  high-population 
density  and  a  considerable  concentration  of  Chinese  employment  in  bus- 
inesses indigenous  to  this  community  and  its  tourist  trade     The  emer- 
gence of  Chinese  Americans  from  a  culturally-segregated  world  was 
impeded  for  several  generations  by  rigid  barriers  of  residential  and 
employment  segregationo    In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady  move- 
ment of  Chinese  Americans  out  of  the  traditional  occupations  and  into 
the  general  labor  force;  this  appears  to  apply  particularly  to  young 
women  in  clerical  capacities  and  to  young  men  in  technical  and  pro- 
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fessional  fields.    Much  further  progress  remains  to.be  achieved  before 
the  historic  barriers  are  fully  surmounted. 

The  Japanese  community  similarly  has  been  the  victim  of  discrim- 
inatory practices,  culminating  in  the  relocation  program  of  World  War  II. 
As  with  the  Chinese^  San  Franciscans  of  Japanese  ancestry  are  less  segre- 
gated in  employment  than  formerly,  but  much  remains  to  be  achieved 
before  full  acceptance  in  private  industry  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit 
can  be  said  to  prevail.    Of  neither  group  may  it  yet  be  said  that  the  average 
young  man  without  special  skills  or  technical  or  professional  status  enjoys 
the  same  expectations  of  job  opportunity  as  his  Caucasian  counterpart. 

The  absence  of  complaints  from  Oriental  Americans  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  kinds  of  economic  progress  noted  above  and  in  part  to  the 
tradition,  nurtured  in  hard  historical  necessity,  of  finding  a  modus  vivendi 
within  the  ghetto.    It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  long-standing  economic  seg- 
regation that  when  its  barriers  are  removed, the  transition  to  freedom  by 
the  former  victims  may  be  a  painfully  extended  process;  the  complex 
psychological  and  economic  concomitants  of  such  segregation  do  not  alto- 
gether vanish  overnight  any  more  than  does  the  discrimination  or  the  ghetto 
itself.    Oriental  San  Franciscans  lived  the  better  part  of  a  century  at  the 
sufferance  of  a  dominant  Caucasian  community,  fundamentally  insecure, 
surviving  through  subordinate  accommodation  to  the  ways  of  that  com- 
munity.   It  is  little  cause  for  surprise  that  during  the  brief  existence  of 
the  San  Francisco  Fair  Employment  Ordinance  there  was  a  degree  of 
uncertainty  among  them  as  to  the  value  of  asserting  employment  rights  so 
recently  established  in  law. 

Although  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  way  of  Oriental  American 
entry  into  previously  barred  employment  is  gratifying  in  the  light  of  the 
past,  the  task  ahead  in  gaining  equal  employment  opportunity  for  this  sub- 
stantial segment  of  our  population  is  a  considerable  one. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Commissioners: 

The  first  chairman,  Hon.  C.  J.  Goodell,  was  designated  by  Mayor 
George  Christopher.    The  succeeding  chairmen  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
Commission  from  among  its  own  members.    In  August  of  1  957  the  following 
members  were  appointed  to  the  Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity: 

Hon.  C.  J.  Goodell  --  4  year  term.  Chairman  1957-58 
Hon.  John  F.  Brady  --  3  year  term.  Chairman  1958-60 
Hon.  Peter  E.  Haas  --3  year  term 

Hon,  Terry  A„  Francois  --2  year  term  (reappointed  August, 

1959,  for  4  years) 

Hon.  John  F.  Henning  -  -2  year  term 
Hon.  Roger  Lapham,  Sr.   --  1  year  term 

Hon.  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Alderman  --  1  year  term  (reappointed 

August,  1958,  for  4  years) 

Appointed  August^  1958: 

Hon.  Nat  Schmulowitz  --4  year  term  on  expiration  of 
Mr.     Lapham 's  appointment. 

Appointed  January,  1959: 

Hon.  Mrs.  Bertha  Metro  --  appointed  to  replace  Mr.  Henning 
who  resigned  to  assume  his  duties  as  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations,  State  of  California, 
(reappointed  August,  1959,  for  4  years) 

Legal  Advisors: 

George  P.  Agnost,  Deputy  City  Attorney 

William  J.  Braun,  Deputy  City  Attorney 

Staff: 

John  D.  Sullivan  was  named  acting  Executive  Secretary.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  official  position  was  that  of  Public  Service  Director,  Office 
of  the  Mayor.    In  the  absence  of  a  budget  for  1957-58,  his  service  with 
the  Commission  was  on  a  part-time  basis. 
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Edward  Howden  was  named  Executive  Director,    This  position 
was  established  in  the  1958-59  budget  on  September  16,  1958.  He 
resigned  on  September  11,  1959,  upon  his  appointment  as  Chief,  Division 
of  Fair  Employment  Practices,  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  State 
of  California. 

John  F.  Delury  was  appointed  the  Executive  Director,  October 
5,  1959,  to  replace  Mr.  Howden.    He  resigned  on  February  26,  I960, 
upon  his  appointment  as  Fair  Employment  Consultant,  Division  of  Fair 
Employment  Practices,  State  of  California. 

John  Riordan  was  appointed  Executive  Director  on  February 

29,  1960. 
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CASES  HANDLED  BY  THE  COMMISSION 


Types  of  Complaints: 

The  statistical  tables  indicate  that  80  formal  complaints  and  13 
informal  complaints  were  filed  with  the  Commission.    A  formal  complaint 
was  one  in  which  the  full  procedure  outlined  in  the  Ordinance  was  involved, 
leading  to  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  full  Commission  on  the  basis  of 
finding  a  probable  cause  of  discrimination  with  satisfactory  adjustment, 
or  dismissal  in  that  no  discrimination  was  found.    It  was  determined  by 
the  Commission  that  the  category  of  informal  or  "secondary  cases" 
would  include  those  instances  in  which  an  individual  sought  its  help  with 
regard  to  an  apparently  discriminatory  employment  situation  which 
might  constitute  grounds  for  (or  later  become)  a  formal  complaint,  but 
which  the  complainant  did  not  wish  to  file  at  the  time,  pending  exploration 
of  other  possible  remedies.    Much  of  the  comment  regarding  the  formal 
complaints  is  applicable  regarding  informal  complaints.  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  informal  complaints  ranged  from  in- 
stances in  which  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  the  allegation  of  dis- 
crimination to  those  cases  in  which  the  informal  procedure  as  followed 
was  the  best  suited  to  bring  about  satisfactory  adjustment. 

In  effect,  a  third  category  existed,  one  that  would  include 

instances  as  defined  by  the  Commission: 

.  .  in  which  counsel  and  information  are  provided  to  persons 
subject  to  the  Ordinance  (including  employers^  employment 
agencies  and  unions,  as  well  as  aggrieved  individuals)  with 
regard  to  any  aspect  of  the  law,  how  to  comply  with  it,  how  to 
encourage  equal  employment  opportunity,  how  to  evaluate  em- 
ployer's fears  regarding  initiation  of  non-discriminatory 
hiring  or  upgrading  ..." 
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Accommodating  a  steady  flow  of  visitors  to  the  office  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  telephone  calls  in  which  consultation  of  various  kinds  was 
sought  proved  to  be  one  of  the  major  activities  of  CEEO.    An  estimated 
thirty  to  forty  such  contacts  occurred  during  each  month.    It  was  evident 
that  these  informal  counselling  contacts  with  the  public  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  extending  public  consciousness  of  FEP  and  in  discouraging  dis- 
criminatory acts  on  the  part  of  those  who  previously  might  have  been  un- 
aware of  the  legal  implications  of  discrimination.    Because  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  received  counsel  or  information  from  the  Commission,  to 
isolate  the  work  of  the  CEEO  merely  to  the  handling  of  formal  and  informal 
cases  would  give  an  inadequate  picture  of  the  scope  of  CEEOo    The  activities 
of  the  Commission  shade  off  into  a  wide  range  of  consultative  cases  in 
which  considerable  progress  was  made  toward  publicizing  and  promoting 
observance  of  the  principles  of  merit  employment.    There  were  then  at 
least  several  hundred  individuals  who  benefitted  from  direct  contact  with 
the  Commission  who  are  in  no  way  listed  on  the  statistical  tables. 

Table  I  --  Filing  of  Complaints  --  Chronological  Table 

Table  I  indicates  a  distinct  relationship  between  the  rate  of 
incoming  complaints  and  the  establishment  of  the  staff  positions  and  the 
opening  of  the  Commission's  own  office.    Considerable  public  attention 
and  extensive  press  commentary  was  generated  at  the  hearings  before 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  regarding  the  establishment  of  an  FEP  Com- 
mission in  San  Francisco.    As  a  result  of  the  wide-spread  publicity  dur- 
ing this  time,  during  its  first  four-month  period  (August-December, 
1957)  a  total  of  15  complaints  were  filed.    In  the  period  of  January- 
September,  1958,  however^  only  two  formal  complaints  were  filed  in 
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each  three-month  period.    The  absence  of  staff  and  budget  evidently  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  operations  of  the  Commission.    The  only  staff 
available  during  this  nine  month  period  was  the  executive  secretary  from 
the  Mayor's  Office  who  was  able  to  devote  only  part-time  attention  to 
FEP  amidst  his  many  other  duties.    He  had  at  his  disposal  part-time 
secretarial  assistance.    Public  awareness  of  the  Ordinance  flagged,  since 
no  active  program  of  public  information  could  be  carried  on  under  the 
circumstances. 

On  September  16,  1958,  a  full-time  executive  director  assumed 
his  duties  and  soon  thereafter  established  the  Commission  in  what  was  to 
be  its  permanent  office.    Immediately  noticeable  was  the  distinct  upturn 
in  the  number  of  formal  complaints  filed.    From  the  low  point  of  2.5  per 
cent  in  each  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  1958,  the  number  of  complaints 
reached  11.2  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  calendar  year. 
The  proportion  then  increased  strikingly  to  28.8  per  cent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1959  and  to  22.5  per  cent  in  the  second  quarter.    The  drop  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1959  to  11.3  per  cent  can  be  attributed  to  the  public's 
awareness  of  the  new  State  FEP  law  becoming  effective  on  September  18, 
1959. 

The  provision  of  an  executive  director  without  an  assistant  was 
not  in  keeping  with  the  original  budgetary  request  of  the  Commission.  It 
is  interesting  to  consider  that  if  the  director  had  been  provided  with  an 
assistant,  an  even  greater  increase  in  activity  might  have  come  about, 
since  there  appears  to  be  a  distinct  correlation  between  the  availability 
of  staff  and  the  growth  of  public  interest  in  the  Commission.    With  the 
appointment  of  an  executive  director,  the  educational  aspect  of  FEP  was 
considerably  enhanced.    He  engaged  in  an  active  program  of  public 
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appearance  to  explain  the  Ordinance  and  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  a 
greater  number  of  people.    This  contact  was  another  possible  reason  for 
the  increasing  number  of  cases;  but,  once  again  the  single  professional 
staff  member  had  to  operate  within  severe  time  limitations o   All  of  these 
considerations  point  to  the  importance  of  a  staff  large  enough  to  carry- 
out  properly  the  obligations  of  the  Ordinance. 

During  the  period  following  the  effective  date  of  the  State  law,  ■ 
when  the  Commission  could  no  longer  receive  new  complaints^  there  still 
were  numerous  inquiries  from  potential  complainants.    They,  of  course, 
were  referred  to  the  State  Commission.    Such  constant  contact  with  CEEO 
would  indicate  that  awareness  of  the  FEP  Commission  was  continuing  to 
spread. 

Filing  of  Complaints  --  Chronological  Table 


Number  of  %  of  Total 
Dates                                      Complaints  Filed       Complaints  Filed 

1957  --  August-December                 15  18.7 

1958  --  January-March                        2  2.5 

April-June                               2  2.5 

July- September                      2  2,5 

October-December                 9  11.2 

1959  --  January-March                      23  28.8 

April- June                             18  22.5 

July-September                    _9  11.3 

Totals             80  100.0 


Table  II  --  Basis  for  Alleged  Discrimination 

The  basis  for  alleged  discrimination  was  overwhelmingly  that 
of  race  (92,6  per  cent).    That  race  should  be  a  consideration  for  hiring 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  had  through  its  more 
than  a  century  of  existence  as  a  major  American  city  absorbed  a  great 
variety  of  European  and  Asiatic  immigration  with  its  attendant  diversity 
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of  religious  and  cultural  patterns.    There  had  been  a  degree  of  adjust- 
ment to  and  acceptance  of  this  diversity  so  that  religion  and  ancestry 
would  be  the  least  likely  factors  involved  in  discrimination.    All  the 
racial  complaints  filed  with  the  Commission,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Indonesian,  were  of  Negro  identity. 

The  numerous  Oriental  community  had  been  a  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco life  since  the  Gold  Rush.     During  this  past  century  because  the 
Oriental  community  has  been  restricted  to  certain  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy, a  relatively  stable  pattern  of  Oriental  employment  has  resulted. 
This  appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
Oriental-Americans  to  make  use  of  CEEO,  even  though  surveys  mdicate 
that  there  is  extensive  discrimination  against  them  as  they  increasingly 
seek  employment  outside  of  the  traditionally  established  patterns  to 
which  they  were  forced  to  accommodate  themselves  in  response  to 
Caucasian  pressure.      On  the  contrary,  the  Negro  community  in  San 
Francisco  attained  significant  numbers  only  in  the  period  during  and 
following  World  War  IL      The  Negro  community,  then,  is  still  in  the 
process  of  working  out  its  relationship  to  economic  opportunity  in  San 
Francisco,  and  consequently,  has  made  greater  use  of  the  CEEO  than 
has  any  of  the  other  minority  groups. 

An  additional  possible  explanation  of  the  high  incidence  of 
Negro  complainants  might  be  the  active  interest  of  Negro  civil  rights 
leaders  in  the  function  of  CEEO,  and  their  consequent  continued  efforts 
to  publicize  it  within  the  Negro  community. 
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Basis  for  Alleged  Discrimination 


Number 


Per  cent 


Race  or  color 

Religion 

Ancestry 


92.  6 
6.  2 
1.  2 


Totals 


81 


100.  0 


*  Of  the  complainants  in  this  category,  74  were  of  Negro  origin 
and  one  was  an  Indonesian.  , 
**One  multiple  complaint  based  on  grounds  of  race  and  religion 
was  counted  as  two  persons. 


Table  III  -  -  Classification  by  Type  of  Respondent 


employers  (82.8  per  cent).  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
when  securing  work  with  an  employment  agency  or  with  a  labor  organ- 
ization a  contact  is  not  always  necessary  The  discriminatory  act  is 
more  evident  to  the  complainant  in  the  case  of  an  employer.  There  he 
is  more  directly  confronted  with  rejection  for  a  specific  job  on  the 
basis  of  race  than  he  would  be  in  the  case  of  an  employment  agency 
acting  as  an  intermediary  in  directing  the  person  to  an  employer. 


against  both  a  labor  organization  and  an  employer.    This  type  complaint 


in  which  the  employer  insists  that  the  job  applicant  be  a  union  member 
and  the  union,  in  turn^  insists  that  the  applicant  for  membership  already 
have  a  job  before  admitting  him  to  the  union. 


The  overwhelming  majority  of  complaints  were  filed  against 


It  is  significant  that  7.5  per  cent  of  the  complaints  were  filed 


touches  upon  the  widely  used  discriminatory  device  of  a  "vicious  circle 


I! 
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Classification  by  Type  of  Respondent 


Number  Per  cent 

Employer 

Employment  Agency 
Labor  Organization 

Totals 

Multiple: 

Labor  Organization 

and  Employer  6  7.5 

(7.5  per  cent  of  the  total  80  complainants  filed  against 
both  the  labor  organization  and  the  employer.  ) 

Table  IV  --  Classification  of  Complaints  Against  Employer  Respondents 
by  Type  of  Business 

The  majority  of  all  the  complaints  received  were  in  the  category 
of  wholesale  and/or  retail  trade  and  transportation^    Because  San  Fran- 
cisco's employment  pattern  is  in  the  direction  of  business  and  commerce 
rather  than  manufacturing,  there  is  considerable  employment  of  office 
and  sales  help. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  was  productive  of  close  to  one -third 
of  the  complaints  filed  with  the  Commission. 

Discrimination  in  the  transportation  field,  including  clerical 
work  in  transportation,  accounted  for  close  to  another  third  of  the  com- 
plaints received  in  this  classification.    This  would  again  be  due  to  the 
significance  of  transportation  in  San  Francisco's  economy.    Some  job- 
seekers  who  have  no  other  specific  skills  to  offer  would  apply  for  work 
in  the  transportation  industy. 


72 
5 
10 


87 


82.8 
5.7 
11.5 


100.0 
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Classification  of  Complaints  Against  Employer  Respondents 

by  Type  of  Business 


Number 

Per  cent 

Manufacturing 

3 

4.2 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

22 

30„6 

Transportation 

22 

30.6 

Hospitals,  Convalescent  Homes, 

Homes  for  the  Aged 

1 

1.4 

Restaurants 

2 

2.7 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

T 

9.7 

Government  Agencies  and 

Publicly-owned  Services 

8 

11 A 

Others 

J7 

9.7 

Totals 

72 

100.0 

Table  V  --  Occupational  Categories  in  which  Complaints  Against 
Employers  Initiated 

The  largest  percentage  of  complaints  were  from  persons  in 
clerical  capacities  (23.6  per  cent)  and  another  19.4  per  cent  in  sales. 
These  figures  bear  out  the  factors  referred  to  in  discussing  the  previous 
table.    The  figures  of  22.2  per  cent  in  "Operatives^  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled," and  15.3  per  cent  in  "Unskilled  and  miscellaneous,"  indicate 
the  effect  of  discrimination  in  holding  job  expectations  to  certain  levels. 
It  also  reflects  the  educational  disadvantages  which  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination have  imposed  on  so  many  minority  peopleo 

Occupational  Category  in  which  Complaints 
Against  Employers  Initiated 


Number  Per  cent 

Professional,  Semi-professional  4  5.6 

Driver  7  9.7 

Sales  14  19.4 

Clerical  17  23.6 

Cook  2  2.8 

Services  1  1.4 

Operatives,  Skilled^  Semi-skilled  16  22.2 

Unskilled  and  Miscellaneous  11  15.3 


Total  number  of  Employer 
Respondents 
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Table  VI  --  Classification  of  Alleged  Discriminatory  Acts 

Apart  from  "Refusal  to  Hire"  (41  per  cent)  and  "Discharge" 
(26  per  cent)  there  was  a  wide  distribution  of  discriminatory  acts  in  all 
categories.    The  high  figures  in  these  two  categories  indicate  that  the 
complainant  is  most  aware  of  discrimination  under  these  two  circum- 
stances.   He  might  reluctantly  accept  rationalizations  or  excuses  for 
his  working  conditions  or  upgrading  limitations;  but,  the  circumstances 
of  his  initial  job  application  or  of  his  termination  focuses  sharp  attention 
on  the  racial  factor  if  it  was  present. 

Classification  of  Alleged  Discriminatory  Acts 


Number 

Per  cent 

Refusal  to  hire 

41 

41 

Discharge 

26 

26 

Unlawful  Pre-employment  Inquiry 

2 

2 

Working  Conditions 

9 

9 

Upgrading,  Promotion  or  Transfer 

3 

3 

Refusal  to  Refer 

7 

7 

Denial  of  Union  Membership 

7 

7 

Denial  of  Training 

1 

1 

Disciplinary  Action 

1 

1 

Refusal  to  Retain  for  Tenure 

3 

3 

Totals 

100  - 

100 

Multiple 

16 

16 

*  Twenty  per  cent  of  formal  complaints  alleged  more  than  one 
classification  of  discriminatory  act« 

Table  VII  --  Disposition  of  Complaints 

In  the  category  of  complaints  dismissed  are  those  cases  in  which 
no  evidence  of  probable  discrimination  was  uncovered     It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind,  however  ,  that  even  in  these  cases    there  were  conferences 
with  the  respondent  in  which  the  implications  of  fair  employment  practice 
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were  brought  clearly  to  his  attention.    The  allegation  of  discrimination 
was  often  caused  by  a  failure  to  make  clear  to  minority  job  applicants 
or  to  minority  employees  what  the  hiring  and  conditions  of  work  pro- 
cedures were  within  the  firm„    Such  a  situation,  naturally,  often  results 
in  a  reluctance  of  minority  applicants  to  seek  work  with  such  a  firm. 
Clarification  of  a  company's  position  through  directives  to  pertinent 
employment  personnel  was^  therefore,  a  positive  gain,  even  if  the 
specific  discriminatory  allegation  was  not  supportable. 

The  category  of  "Satisfactorily  Adjusted"  covers  a  wide  range 
of  solutions  to  actual  discriminatory  situations. 

1.  Employment  of  the  aggrieved  party  occurred  in  several  cases. 

2.  The  complainant  was  processed  through  normal  company 
procedures  in  other  instances.    When  the  latter  established  that  the  com- 
plainant was  not  qualified,  the  matter  was  resolved  by  having  him  con- 
sidered for  future  openings. 

3.  Another  form  of  adjustment  occurred  when  the  specific 
charge  was  not  supportable,  but  in  which  the  respondent  eliminated  a 
quota  system  in  hiring  that  had  not  affected  the  complainant,  but  which 
clearly  was  contrary  to  fair  employment  practices. 

4.  In  two  instances  back  pay  was  collected. 

5.  Referrals  by  employment  agencies  on  a  non-discriminatory 
basis  replaced  referrals  of  Negroes  only  to  firms  known  to  accept  Negroes. 

6.  Clear  instruction  to  recruitment  channels  that  the  firm  will 
accept  applicants  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  was  adopted  by  the 
respondent  firm. 

A  careful  review  over  a  period  of  time  was  often  necessary  to 
establish  the  treatment  minority  applicants  were  receiving. 
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The  wide  range  of  conciliatory  solutions  indicates  both  the  variety 
and  the  complexity  of  situations  encountered.    The  most  effective  approach 
lay  in  applying  the  general  principles  of  fair  employment  practices  to  what- 
ever specific  problem  was  discovered. 

The  category  "Outside  Jurisdiction"  covers  those  cases  in  which, 
after  the  formal  complaints  had  been  filed,  investigation  uncovered  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  lacked  jurisdiction  for  reasons  such  as  (1)  a 
respondent  employer  with  less  than  five  employees;  (2)  employment  occur- 
ring outside  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  without  intent  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance;  (3)  respondent  an  exempt  organization;  or, 
(4)  the  alleged  act  occurred  more  than  90  days  before  the  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

In  these  instances  conferences  were  held  to  determine  juris- 
diction, and  the  respondents  frequently  chose  to  clarify  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory episode  in  order  to  demonstrate  attachment  to  fair  employ- 
ment practices  regardless  of  the  technical  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission. 


Disposition  of  Complaints 


Type  of 
Respondent 


Employer 
Employment 

Agency 
Labor 

Organization 


Total 
Complaints 


Dis- 
missed 


Lack 

of 
Juris- 
diction 


Insufficient 
Satis-  Evidence  to 

factorily     With-  Prove 
Adjusted     drawn  Discriminatioi 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

^0 

72 

82. 

8 

36 

50 

6 

8.3 

26 

36 

3 

4.2 

1 

1.5 

5 

5. 

7 

1 

20 

0 

0 

4 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

11. 

5 

8 

80 

0 

0 

2 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  CASE  HISTORIES 

The  following  illustrative  case  histories  have  been  selected  as 
indicating  the  great  variety  of  approach  that  was  called  for  when  acting 
upon  the  formal  complaints.    No  hard  and  fast  rules  could  be  applied, 
since  the  conciliatory  aspect  of  the  Commission's  work  involved  consid- 
erable tact  and  skill  in  human  relations.    It  was  particularly  desirable  to 
establish  an  atmosphere  of  candor  in  dealing  with  respondents.    To  put 
them  in  a  defensive  position  would  only  delay  or  interfere  with  a  satis- 
factory solution. 

The  adjustment  attained  in  these  cases  differs  widely,  a  key 
factor  being  the  best  interests  of  the  aggrieved  party  and  the  total  effect 
of  Commission  action  in  forwarding  merit  employment.    Some  complain- 
ants were  interested  in  specifically  gaining  employment  with  the  respond- 
ent; others  were  interested  less  in  employment  than  in  being  assured  that 
their  treatment  had  not  been  discriminatory^  or  that  if  it  had,  some  ad- 
justment had  been  made.    Complainants,  for  example,  who  during  the 
processing  of  their  complaint  found  other  and  better  jobs  would,  never- 
theless, be  keenly  interested  in  discovering  whether  or  not  their  com- 
plaints had  the  effect  of  bettering  employment  opportunities  for  other 
minority  persons  with  the  respondent  firm. 

This  serves  to  underscore  what  was  one  of  the  Commission's 
most  beneficial  activities,  namely,  to  explore  with  the  respondent  the 
status  of  his  employment  practices  even  if  the  specific  complaint  could 
not  be  supported  on  its  merits.    In  this  way  complaints  on  the  part  of 
individuals  who  were  not  qualified  for  a  position,  had  the  effect  of  making 
respondent  firms  more  clearly  aware  of  their  obligations  under  the  Ordin- 
ance. 
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These  illustrative  case  histories'''  include  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  decisive  success  was  gained  in  breaking  a  discriminatory  employ- 
ment pattern.    The  Commission  was  conscious  of  the  effect  that  a  first 
breakthrough  has  upon  the  whole  picture  of  minority  employment.  The 
single  individual  whose  complaint  resulted  in  his  placement  could  indeed 
set  in  motion  the  process  whereby  others  of  his  minority  group,  seeing 
one  of  their  number  employed  where  none  had  been  before,  are  encouraged 
to  apply  for  jobs  themselves. 

TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY 
Failure  to  hire  Negroes 

A  transportation  company  transferred  part  of  its  business  to  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary,  terminating  a  substantial  number  of  employees 
in  the  process.    The  subsidiary  then  hired  some  of  the  terminated  em- 
ployees.   In  so  doing,  it  appeared  that  the  subsidiary  unreasonably  dis- 
criminated in  its  employment  practice  by  excluding  the  Negro  members 
of  this  group  from  consideration  for  employment. 

Ten  of  the  Negroes  affected  filed  complaints  with  the  Commis- 
sion.   At  the  intercession  of  the  Commission,  five  of  these  were  hired 
by  the  respondent  subsidiary.    However,  the  respondent  refused  to  hire 
the  sixth  complainant.    This  complainant  had  the  highest  seniority  among 
the  group  affected.    The  respondent's  refusal  was  based  on  a  policy  of 
refusing  to  hire  persons  with  histories  of  back  injuries. 

The  Commission  insisted  that  this  policy  should  not  be  invoked 
against  a.  person  who  had  sustained  his  prior  back  injury  in  the  service 
of  the  parent  corporation  and  had  been  eventually  returned  to  work  as 
physically  fit  for  duty.    At  the  Commission's  prompting,  respondent's 

'•'A  number  of  these  illustrative  cases  were  released  by  the  Com- 
mission in  a  release  dated  July  17,  1959. 
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doctors  examined  this  complainant  and  found  him  physically  qualified 
for  service.    Respondent  then  offered  to  employ  complainant  but  refused 
to  accord  him  seniority  as  of  the  date  of  the  original  hiring,  contending 
that  it  could  not  do  so  unilaterally  since  such  action  might  be  construed 
as  a  violation  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  with  the  union. 

Meanwhile,  the  sixth  complainant,  while  employed  elsewhere, 
was  injured  and  was  thus  unable  to  return  to  work  immediately. 

With  respondent's  consent,  the  matter  was  discussed  with  the 
responsible  union  officials.    At  the  suggestion  of  the  union,  this  question 
was  handled  as  a  grievance  matter  between  the  respondent  and  the  union, 
subject  to  the  arbitration  procedures  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

Arbitration  was  held  and  the  matter  submitted  on  written  briefs. 
The  arbitrator  ruled  that  the  determinations  of  the  Commission  were  in 
the  nature  of  a  judicial  finding  that  the  complainant  had  been  unlawfully 
refused  employment  and  that  he  had  a  "right"  to  be  hired  as  of  the  time 
of  the  alleged  discrimination.    The  arbitrator  further  found  that  the 
situation  presented  was  analogous  to  a  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  deter- 
mination in  the  case  of  an  unlawfully  terminated  employee  that  such 
employee  had  a  "right"  to  be  rehired  and  accorded  full  seniority. 
Accordingly,  the  arbitrator  held  that  respondent  could  hire  the  com- 
plainant and  accord  him  full  seniority  from  the  date  of  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination without  being  in  violation  of  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. 

Following  the  ruling  of  the  arbitrator,  the  respondent  hired 
the  sixth  complainant  and  it  was  agreed  among  respondent,  complainant, 
and  the  CEEO  that  the  company  would  establish  complainant's  seniority 
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as  of  the  date  of  the  alleged  discriminatory  failure  to  hire  him,  grant 
him  the  same  medical  leave  of  absence  as  is  accorded  to  any  other 
employee,  and  upon  his  recovery  from  this  later  injury,  restore  him 
to  active  employment  as  soon  as  he  was  medically  determined  to  be  fit 
for  work. 

The  Commission  thereupon  dismissed  all  ten  complaints  as 
satisfactorily  adjusted  on  the  following  basis:    six  complainants  hired 
and  four  complainants  in  the  same  status  as  equivalent  non-hired 
Caucasians. 

UNION  MEMBERSHIP 
First  Negro  Admitted 

A  Negro  applied  for  membership  in  a  particular  craft  union  in 
which  no  Negro  had  ever  been  admitted  other  than  one  person  from 
another  local  holding  a  traveling  card.    The  complainant  alleged  that  his 
application  was  being  ignored  and  that  subsequent  Caucasian  applicants 
were  being  considered  ahead  of  him. 

Investigation  established  the  complainant's  position  on  the 
roster  of  applicants,  and  the  progress  of  his  application  was  closely 
followed^    Various  established  union  membership  procedures  that  could 
have  been  discriminatory  in  effect  were  reviewed.    Constant  contact  was 
maintained  with  both  the  respondent  and  the  complainant  as  the  applica- 
tion moved  on. 

The  case  was  closed  as  satisfactorily  adjusted  when  the  com- 
plainant was  admitted  to  full  membership  and  the  union  declared  its 
adherence  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Ordinance, 
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A  BUSINESS  EQUIPMENT  FIRM 
Negro  Service  Representative 

A  young  Negro  veteran  of  the  Korean  War  applied  for  an  adver- 
tised position  as  servicemen  trainee  in  the  local  branch  of  a  nationally- 
known  business  equipment  firm.    The  advertisement  had  stated  that  no 
experience  was  necessary.    Over  the  telephone  the  service  manager  of 
the  firm  encouraged  the  young  man  to  come  in  and  apply,  saying  that  his 
background  as  an  electrician  trainee  sounded  good.    When  the  applicant 
appeared  in  person  shortly  after  the  telephone  conversation,  the  service 
manager  said  frankly  that  he  was  sorry^  that  he  had  not  realized  the 
applicant  was  Negro,    He  further  said  that  his  company  could  not  possibly 
send  a  Negro  employee  around  to  the  offices  of  various  customers  to 
service  the  machines. 

In  conferences  with  the  branch  manager,  the  CEEO  director 
pointed  out  that  the  above  rejection  of  the  applicant  constituted  a  viola- 
tion of  the  City  FEP  ordinance,  and  expressed  doubt  that  a  truly  well- 
qualified  Negro  service  representative  would  encounter  any  problems 
in  San  Francisco  business  offices  today.    The  case  was  resolved 
through  (a)  the  branch  manager's  agreement  that  no  such  restriction 
need  be  practiced  in  the  future  and  a  general  pledge  to  comply  with  the 
OlT'dinance  fully;  and,  by  (b)  a  conference  between  the  complainant  and 
the  branch  manager,  followed  by  thorough  testing  of  the  complainant. 
The  complainant  was  found  not  qualified  for  the  position  in  question, 
but  a  promise  was  made  to  consider  him  for  other  future  openings. 
PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

Complaints  have  been  brought  against  several  private  employ- 
ment agencies  by  Negro  men  and  women  alleging  failure  to  refer  them 
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to  available  jobs  on  racial  grounds.    In  most  of  these  cases  (a)  conferences 
with  the  agency  managers  revealed  that  they  were  accepting  and  servicing 
job  orders  carrying  racial  specifications,  in  violation  of  the  ordinance; 
(b)  instructions  were  given  as  to  what  they  must  now  do  to  comply  with  the 
fair  employment  law,  and    tc)  redress  for  the  individual  complainant  was 
sought  through  a  re-interview  by  the  agency  manager  and  continuing 
efforts  at  placemento 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Anti-Semitic  Hiring  Discrimination 

In  this  case  a  young  graduate  of  San  Francisco  State  College 
with  some  legal  training  applied  for  a  position  as  claims  adjuster  with 
the  San  Francisco  branch  office  of  a  large  insurance  company  with  head- 
quarters in  another  Western  state.    His  interview  by  the  branch  manager 
went  well  until  he  was  asked  about  his  religion.    He  answered  that  he  did 
not  have  a  religious  affiliation.    The  manager  persisted    asking  from 
where  the  applicant's  parents  came  and  to  what  faith  they  subscribed. 
The  young  man  objected  that  he  did  not  see  the  relevance  of  this  inform- 
ation to  his  job  application,  but  finally  said  that  his  parents  were  of  the 
Jewish  faith  and  that  they  had  come  from    a  Eastern  European  country. 
Following  this,  the  applicant  was  told  that  since  he  had  not  taken  many 
science  courses  at  State  College,  he  could  not  have  a  "logical  mind" 
and^  therefore.,  would  no^"  quality  for  the  claims  adjuster  job. 

Investigation  by  a  member  of  the  Commission  substantiated 
this  complaint  and  supported  the  view  of  the  applicant  that  he  had  been 
turned  down  because  of  the  religion  of  his  parents.    The  young  man  had 
no  further  desire  to  work  for  this  firm    but  felt  that  because  the  company 
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had  violated  the  San  Francisco  Fair  Employment  Practices  Ordinance,  its 
practice  should  be  corrected.    After  informal  conferences  with  both  parties^ 
the  Commission  decided  that  the  complainant  was  entitled  to  90  days'  back 
pay  --  the  maximum  allowed  under  the  Ordinance  --  less  the  amount  that 
he  had  earned  at  other  work  or  could  have  drawn  in  unemployment  insur- 
ance in  that  period  following  his  rejection  of  the  job  in  question.    On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission,  the  respondent  company  made  a  net 
back- salary  payment  of  $405  to  the  young  man.    This  payment^  together 
with  a  pledge  by  the  company  to  comply  fully  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Ordinance  in  the  future,  provided  the  basis  for  closing  the  case. 

THREE  RESTAURANTS 
Three  Negro  Cooks 

1.  A  well-known  restaurant  needed  a  cook  as  a  temporary 
replacement  for  one  who  was  to  be  away  for  approximately  a  month.  An 
experienced  Negro  cook  referred  to  the  opening  was  turned  away  and 
told  that  the  restaurant  did  not  "work  colored  cooks."     Following  in- 
vestigation and  conference,  a  settlement  of  this  cook's  complaint  was 
reached,  whereby  the  complainant  was  paid  $195  by  the  restaurant  -- 
the  amount  he  would  have  earned  during  the  replacement  period,  less 
his  earnings  in  another  job  during  one  week  of  this  period. 

2.  Another  prominent  downtown  restaurant  was  named  in  a 
complaint  by  a  Negro  cook  for  alleged  refusal  to  hire.    Although  this 
establishment  had  never  employed  a  Negro  in  the  capacity  of  cook,  the 
owner  strongly  declared  his  devotion  to  the  principle  of  employment 
only  on  merits  and  stated  that  his  chef  had  in  fact  filled  the  job  in 
question  before  the  complainant  appeared.    There  being  no  evidence 
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to  the  contrary,  the  Commission  was  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  complaint 
should  be  dismissed.    The  investigation  revealed,  however,  that  the  restau- 
rant management  was  in  the  habit  of  requesting  from  the  union  cooks  of 
Filipino  or  Oriental  descent,,  and  that  the  Union  endeavored  to  honor  these 
requests.    The  Commission  advised  both  the  employer  and  the  union  that 
such  designations  in  job  orders  are  illegal  under  the  FEP Ordinance,  and, 
in  terminating  the  case,  received  letters  pledging  correction  of  this  practice. 

So    A  well-trained  and  experienced  Negro  fry  cook  came  to  CEEO 
for  help  after  two  weeks  of  unsuccessful  job  hunting.    He  and  his  family  -- 
wife  and  two  children  --  had  moved  here,  and  he  was  in  urgent  need  of 
work„    He  was  a  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  XL    He  did  not  wish  to  file  a 
complaint  if  it  could  be  avoided,,  but  he  needed  work,  and  gave  every  evi- 
dence of  competence  in  his  field.    In  his  first  week  of  job  seeking,  this  man 
had  filled  out  an  application  at  the  front  desk  of  the  employment  office  of  a 
large  restaurant  chain„    He  had  not  been  interviewed,  but  he  had  been  told 
that  he  would  be  called  if  he  were  needed     Without  taking  a  formal  com- 
plaint., CEEO  staff  telephoned  the  chain's  personnel  director  and  requested 
an  appointment  to  discuss  "a  problem."     The  personnel  director  countered 
by  asking  that  the  applicant  come  right  down  to  see  him,  adding  that  there 
had  been  no  openings  for  cooks  in  the  past  two  weeks,  but  that  several 
were  anticipated  soon.    During  this  ensuing  interview,  a  job  order  for  an 
assistant  cook  came  in  from  one  of  the  restaurants,  and  the  applicant  was 
promptly  hired-    To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  company  had  few  or 
no  Negro  cooks  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  FEP  Ordinance. 
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WHOLESALE  SALES  POSITION 
Complaint  Dismissed 

An  experienced  wholesale  book  salesman  charged  that  an  employ- 
ment agreement  with  a  parent  firm  to  go  to  work  for  its  San  Francisco 
branch  had  fallen  through  because  he  was  of  the  Jewish  faith.    The  sales 
division  of  the  local  branchy  according  to  this  complaint^  was  known  in  the 
trade  as  never  having  employed  Jews,  and  the  national  firm^  although  now 
under  Jewish  management^  was  said  to  have  failed  so  far  to  remedy  long- 
standing anti-Semitic  employment  practices  in  many  of  its  branches. 

Investigation  of  this  complaint  included  a  visit  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco branch  by  the  assigned  Commissioner  and  the  Director  of  CEEO^ 
who  met  with  the  branch  manager  and  the  chief  of  his  sales  division.,  It 
was  established  (a)  that  both  Jewish  and  non-white  office  workers  were  at 
that  time  on  the  job  in  this  branch;  (b)  that  the  branch  manager,  who 
recently  had  assumed  his  position,  had  in  the  past  employed  Jewish  sales- 
men; (c)  that  the  manager  of  at  least  one  other  western  branch  of  the  com- 
pany was  Jewish;  and  |d)  that,  although  there  had  never  been  a  Jewish 
salesman  in  this  local  office,  the  San  Francisco  sales  division  chief  had 
exercised  judgment  properly  within  his  discretion  and  not  demonstrably 
upon  a  discriminatory  basis  in  hiring  another  salesman  rather  than  the 
complainant.    The  complaint  was,  therefore,  dismissed,  it  being  under- 
stood, as  in  all  such  cases,  that  the  Commission  reserved  the  right  to 
review  the  company's  practices  at  a  later  date  with  regard  to  its  compli- 
ance with  the  Ordinance. 
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DOOR-TO-DOOR  SELLING 
Air  Force  Veteran,  Negro 

A  young  Negro  veteran  of  the  Air  Force  filed  a  complaint  charging 
that  he  had  not  been  given  the  same  consideration  extended  to  white  appli- 
cants for  a  trainee  position  as  door-to-door  salesman  for  a  nationwide  pub- 
lishing firm's  branch  office^    Investigation  revealed  that  the  preliminary 
interviewing  of  prospective  salesmen  was  done  by  young  men  who  recently 
had  been  hired  as  salesmen,  with  the  final  interview  held  and  the  decision 
made  by  the  sales  manager.    It  seemed  clear  (a)  that  the  complainant  had 
received  a  somewhat  cursory,  initial  interview,    if  not  a  "brushoff",  and 
(b)  that  the  manager  of  the  branch  office  entertained  serious  doubt  about 
including  a  Negro  salesman  on  the  team  which,  each  evening,  concentrated 
on  door-to-door  activities  in  a  neighborhood  of  the  Bay  Area.    In  a  later 
conversation  the  sales  manager  agreed  to  interview  the  complainant  and 
insisted  that  he  would  employ  anyone  who  could  produce  a  good  record  of 
sales  to  families  of  adequate  credit  standing;  he  added  that  one  Negro 
salesman  had  been  employed  recently,  but  that  he  had  given  up  the  job 
after  a  trial  period. 

The  complainant  was  then  interviewed  by  the  sales  manager  and 
was  offered  a  sales  jobo    On  learning  the  actual  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  the  work,  the  complainant  decided  that  he  was  not  interested, 
and  he  declined  the  manager's  offer.    He  v/as  convinced  in  the  course 
of  this  second  round  of  interviews  that  he  had  received  full  and  fair  con- 
sideration.   The  case  was  closed  as  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Prior  to  conclusion  of  the  case,  correspondence  was  exchanged 
between  the  San  Francisco  branch  and  the  home  office  of  this  company 
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in  which  the  home  office  emphatically  reaffirmed  its  company- wide  non- 
discrimination policy  and  reprimanded  the  San  Francisco  management  for 
permitting  the  above  problem  to  arisCo    The  home  office  was  in  a  state 
with  a  well-established  fair  employment  practice  law,  and  the  firm's 
standard  personnel  record  application  form  carried  no  reference  to  race, 
color,  religion,  or  ancestry. 


INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION 

The  secrecy  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  were  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  type  of  publicity  the  Commission  was  able  to  receive,  since 
it  aimed  at  aiding  conciliation  by  prohibiting  public  disclosure  of  the 
identity  of  complainants  and  respondents  by  the  Commission. 

The  first  annual  report  with  an  accompanying  press  release  was 
distributed  October  24,  1958,  to  98  newspapers,  wire  services,  radio-TV 
outlets,  and  individuals  and  groups  concerned  with  intergroup  relations. 

From  the  date  the  post  of  executive  director  was  created,  until 
the  effective  date  of  the  State  law,  when  the  Commission  could  no  longer 
receive  new  complaints,  the  director  spoke  on  some  28  occasions  before 
business,  civic,  religious,  educational,  human  rights,  and  other  organ- 
izations in  a  constant  effort  to  publicize  fair  employment  practices.  At 
various  times  members  of  the  Commission  also  appeared  before  similar 
organizations. 

At  their  own  expense,  two  Commissioners  attended  conferences 
concerned  with  intergroup  relations  held  in  Chicago  and  in  Pittsburgh. 

Eighty-four  copies  of  case  studies  and  a  press  release  were 
distributed  in  a  similar  fashion  on  July  21,  1959.    In  addition  throughout 
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the  life  of  the  Commission  news  items  frequently  appeared  that  were 
prompted  by  events  such  as  the  appointment  of  new  Commissioners  or  the 
efforts  to  establish  a  suitable  budget.    Periodic  local  editorial  comment 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Commission  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Howden  discussed  the  operations  of  the  Commission  on  tele- 
vision and  radio  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission  and  again  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  State  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Division. 

CITY  ATTORNEY'S  OFFICE 

The  City  Attorney's  Office  assigned  two  Deputy  City  Attorneys  to 
assist  the  Commission  in  its  operations.    This  involved  occasional  requests 
for  clarification  of  the  wording  of  the  Ordinance  and  for  general  advice  re- 
garding the  legal  implications  of  various  courses  of  action  confronting  the 
Commission.    This  assistance  from  the  City  Attorney's  Office  was  most 
helpful  to  the  Commission  in  gradually  building  up  precedents  concerning 
the  legal  scope  within  which  it  operated. 

INDUSTRY-WIDE  CONFERENCES 

The  Commission  undertook  an  industry-wide  conference  in  one 
case  and  explored  the  possibilities  of  such  an  approach  in  several  other 
instances.    The  Commission  felt  that  such  a  procedure  would  be  of  great 
value  in  a  discriminatory  situation  that  affected  an  entire  industy.  This 
could  best  be  dealt  with  by  the  industry  as  a  whole  rather  than  through 
the  singling  out  of  some  one  firm. 
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The  termination  of  the  Commission  after  a  relatively  brief  period 
prevented  these  plans  from  fully  maturing.    But  to  the  extent  that  the  in- 
dustry-wide conference  approach  was  used,  it  did  serve  the  purpose  of 
making  clear  the  Commission's  position  on  merit  employment  practices  to 
a  wider  circle  of  employers. 

PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

Human  relations  agencies  in  San  Francisco  were  a  frequent  source 
of  referral  of  complainants  to  the  Commission.    Members  of  minority 
groups  who  were  accustomed  to  thinking  of  these  particular  agencies  as 
prime  defenders  of  their  rights  approached  them  as  the  first  step  in  their 
effort  to  have  a  grievance  redressed.    The  agencies  could  then  explain  the 
operation  of  the  City  Ordinance  and  direct  the  complainant  to  the  Com- 
mission if  it  was  appropriate. 

Attorneys  attached  to  the  staffs  of  these  agencies  frequently  were 
the  immediate  source  of  referral  of  the  complainant  to  the  Commission. 
This  experience  underscores  the  importance  of  private  human  relations 
agencies  as  an  intermediate  stop  between  the  complainant's  discriminatory 
experience  and  his  ultimate  appeal  to  the  Commission, 
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